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Reviews 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia: A 
Comprehensive Modern-Minded Ref- 
erence Work. Walter Dill Scott, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board; 
Franklin J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief. 
20v. Chicago, The Spencer Press, Inc. 
[1948-1952]. illus., ports., maps, tables, 
charts. 26cm. Buckram $120 (sold to 
schools and libraries only; 20 per cent 
discount) fabrikoid $179.50; morocco 
leather $313.35. 


The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
is distributed in the United States ex- 
clusively by Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. The 1948 edition of The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia was reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin April, 1949, 
and since then has undergone a process 
of continuous revision. According to the 
publishers, “The most important of 
these revisions were the editorial 
changes for the 1952 revision . . . the 
revision has been systematic through 
the entire set and also by subjects 
through the various volumes.” The 


present review is based primarily on a 
comparison of the 1952 and 1948 edi- 
tions. 

Considerable change has taken place 
in the editorial and production staffs 
and the list of contributors. Outstand- 
ing names, such as Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Wendell Berge, J. Frank Dobie, Stith 
Thompson, A. Curtis Wilgus are in- 
cluded among the contributors. Accord- 
ing to the Introduction, “Articles writ- 
ten or edited by staff members are 
signed by their initials. These initials 
can be identified by reference to the 
staff list, arranged according to sub- 
ject.” The article African Campaign is 
signed H.L.H., but no name appears 
under either Geography or Social Sci- 
ences which corresponds to these. One 
of the editors listed at the top of page 
xii is Harold Lee Hitchens. The initials 
E.C.B. are given at the end of the arti- 
cle on albumins, but no corresponding 
name is given under the heading Sci- 
ence. The original article on Argentina 
was signed S.W.X. (initials used to in- 
dicate that more than one staff member 
wrote or revised the article) but in the 
1952 edition appear the initials B.F.C. 
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for which no corresponding name was 
found. 

“The first purpose of the editors 
has been to compile a comprehensive, 
modern-minded, attractive encyclopedia 
having maximum utility for the home, 
school, office, and library. The aim of 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia is 
to give the reader information most im- 
portant and useful in daily life— 
whether the reader be a student in high 
school, a parent with question-asking 
children, a farmer who grows the ma- 
chine worker’s food, a mechanic who 
makes the farmer’s machines, a modern 
career woman, or a professional man.” 
—Introduction. 

The set is published in 20 volumes; 
the paging and the guide words on the 
spine are the same for both editions. 
Space for most of the revisions and 
added articles was provided by the de- 
letion of other materials. There is no 
evidence of useful information having 
been dropped. Rewritten articles prdi- 
narily are of the same length as the 
earlier ones but there are instances of 
the deletion of illustrations and of items 
dropped from bibliographies and see 
references in order to expand the text 
of articles. 

It is evident from a comparison of 
the two sets that a successful effort 
has been made to keep articles up to 
date. Population figures have been re- 
vised consistently. There are noticeable 
changes in the bibliographies; titles of 
recent date have been added and many 
older ones deleted. See references ap- 
pear to have been thoroughly revised, 
particularly in their improved arrange- 
ment; the 1952 edition lists the refer- 
ences alphabetically. Blind see refer- 


ences have been eliminated and forms 
of the entries revised. 

For recency of information on scien- 
tific subjects the following articles ap- 
pear in the 1952 edition which were not 
included in 1948: Aureomycin, Ban- 
thine, Cortisone (which was discovered 
in 1948 and includes ACTH which was 
introduced in 1949), and Terramycin 
(introduced in 1950). The following 
articles have been revised: Atabrine, 
Atomic Bomb rewritten to include 1951 
experiments and mention of hydrogen 
bomb, and Streptomycin rewritten by 
Selman Waksman who was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for medicine and phys- 
iology in 1952. The article Television 
has been expanded to almost twice the 
length of the one in 1948 edition. In this 
instance as well as in the article Bat- 
tery, Electric the rewriting has added to 
the clarity. There are also examples of 
articles which have been rewritten with- 
out substantial changes in their con- 
tents: Asthma, Atomic Energy, Basal 
Metabolism, Epilepsy. The article Ba- 
rometer is changed to correct an error 
which appeared in the first illustration 
of the 1948 edition. No changes were 
found in the following articles: Avia- 
tion Medicine, Barbiturates, Migraine, 
Telescope with the exception of the 
elimination of two illustrations. 

Other articles of current interest 
have been brought up to date. The 
chart in the article Arbitration, Indus- 
trial has been modified to show deci- 
sions from 1940 to 1950 (the 1948 edition 
covered 1938 to 1947). The bibliography 
has been revised to include 1948 and 
1949 titles. Some reworking of the arti- 
cle Arbitration, International is evident. 
The bibliography includes books writ- 
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ten between 1898 and 1950; see refer- 
ences have been rearranged into alpha- 
betical order and a new one has been 
added. 

The article Defense, U.S. Department 
of names George C. Marshall as Secre- 
tary, although Robert A. Lovett was 
appointed to that post on September 17, 
1951. However, the article on Marshall 
has been partially rewritten and states 
that he retired from the defense post 
in 1951. The article on Lovett states 
that he became Secretary of Defense in 
September, 1951. 

The article Ballet is primarily his- 
torical with very brief summaries of 
activities in America, England, and the 
U.S.S.R. There is no mention of the 
Sadler’s Wells, Ballet Theatre, or New 
York City Ballet companies. 

The long articles Argentina and 
China give considerable detail which 
includes recent events and statistics. 
The four pages of color plates of China 
are still separated from the text in the 
1952 edition. Plates are also separated 
from the text in Circus and American 
Painting. ‘ 

No changes were found in City Plan- 
ning except for the addition of two 
titles to the bibliography. 

Other recent information includes: 
divorce statistics per 1000 marriages 
from 1867 up to and including 1949, 
and trends in marriage-divorce rates 
from 1920 through 1950; mention of 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not For 
Burning, Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman, and Tennessee Williams’ 
Rose Tattoo in the article Drama; and 


DuPont's activities relative to the hy- 


drogen bomb in 1950. 

A survey of biographical articles was 
made by comparing the necrology in 
Current Biography 1950 with the en- 
tries in The American Peoples Encyclo- 
pedia in order to ascertain how many of 


the names were included and whether 
or not the death dates had been sup- 
plied. Of the 49 names listed in Cur- 
rent Biography, 18 were given entries 
in The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
with the 1950 death date. Among these 
are: Leon Blum, Evangeline Booth, 
Isaiah Bowman, Clarence A. Dykstra, 
Vaslav Nijinsky, and Jan C. Smuts. 
Among the 31 names in Current Biog- 
raphy not included in The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia are: Walter Hus- 
ton, Eliel Saarinen, Kurt Weill. Com- 
parison of obituaries in the Britannica 
Book of the Year, 1952 with the entries 
in The American Peoples Encyclopedia 
shows that of the 71 names listed in 
Britannica from Abdullah ibn Husein 
through Ban, Antal and Sadako through 
Titus, Paul 6 were found in American 
Peoples Encyclopedia (Abdullah ibn 
Husein, Louis Adamic, Arnold Schon- 
berg, Adolph G. Schultz, Forrest P. 
Sherman, and John Sloan). Names 


prominent in various fields not found in 
American Peoples Encyclopedia are: 


Margaret Chase Smith, Moira Shearer, 
A. B. Guthrie, Rudolf Bing, Conrad 
Richter, George Gamow, Christian 
Gauss. Sumner Welles was awarded 
The Americas Award in 1947 and Her- 
bert E. Bolton in 1949, but this is not 
brought out in their biographies. Infor- 
mation more recent than 1949 is given 
about these individuals: Clark Grif- 
fith, D. W. Griffith, Serge Prokofiev, 
Morton Gould, Christopher Fry, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Marshall Field, Andre 
Malraux. 

The color pletes of the flags of the 
world show many changes. They have 
been rearrangec and are now alpha- 
betical by country, and the following 
have been added: Andorra, Indonesia, 
Korea, Liechtenstein, and the United 
Nations; no flags were located for Byel- 
orussian S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
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Yemen (the accounts of Yemen and 
Byelorussia cover events in their his- 
tories through 1950). 

Half of volume 20 is devoted to the 
Atlas. An entirely new set of maps was 
prepared for the 1952 edition by the 
Rand McNally company. The projec- 
tion used is conic and the scale is indi- 
cated graphically, but not by represen- 
tative fraction. Relief is shown by ha- 
chures. The print is clear and readable 
but the inner margin division of double- 
page maps (Colombia, North America, 
Germany) does not make for easy con- 
sultation. The index to the maps has 
been completely revised and now con- 
sists of a single alphabet in which ap- 
pear the political names included on the 
maps. Some names appear in the index 
but are not shown on maps because of 
scale size or lack of space. These are 
marked by an asterisk. Population and 
description of minor civil divisions are 
given. Other information presented in 
concise form (preceding and following 
the index) includes: World Facts and 
Comparisons; Fifty Great World Cities; 
Principal Oceans, Seas and Lakes of 
the World; Principal Mountains; U.S. 
Air Distance Table, U.S. Geographical 
and Historical Facts, Territorial Ac- 
quisitions; Westward Movement of Cen- 
ter of Population. The entire section 
devoted to the Atlas is a great improve- 
ment over the earlier edition. 

There is no index, which means that 
information may be buried and not 
found. There are, however, a great 
many cross references, both see and 
see also, which partially compensate 
for the lack of an index. The article 
Indians, American (chosen as a check) 
includes much general information on 
the various tribes. From the map which 
shows their locations, 15 names were 
chosen to follow up as indicated in the 
cross reference at the end of the arti- 


cle, “See also the entries for the sepa- 
rate tribes.” Of the 15, 3 do not have 
separate entries. The remaining 12 arti- 
cles are easily located despite some 
variation in the spelling of names on 
the map and in the entry headings, 
for example, Algonkin and Algonquin, 
Ojibway and Ojibwa. In three instances, 
Arikara, Ottawa, and Ojibwa, there are 
no cross references to the long article 
Indians, American; all others contained 
this reference. There is no entry for 
Siksika which is given in the article 
Blackfeet Indians as a variant name 
for the tribe. However, in a similar in- 
stance, there is a cross reference from 
Chippewa Indians to Ojibwa Indians. 
Since a well-made index would bring 
together under one heading articles 
scattered throughout a multi-volume 
set, as well as facts incorporated in 
longer articles, the usefulness of this 
set would be increased were an index 
provided. 

The set is legibly printed in offset, 
two columns to the page with number- 
ing by column. The illustrations, both 
in black and white and in color, are 
well-chosen and excellently reproduced. 

In summary, the 1952 printing of The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia has, 
as the publishers state, been exten- 
sively revised to incorporate correc- 
tions and much recent information, 
without changing the character of the 
work. Most articles are still short and 
of the definition type. The set is attrac- 
tive in format, with good illustrations. 
The price of sets bound in buckram, 
available only to schools and libraries, 
remains the same as in 1948 ($120 less 
20 per cent discount). For public and 
school libraries with limited funds and 
for libraries desiring a supplementary 
reference set, the 1952 printing of The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia is 
therefore recommended as a moder- 
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ately priced, useful, although not ex- 
haustive work. The price of sets avail- 
able to individual purchasers, however, 
is considerably more than when the 
encyclopedia was last reviewed. The 
publishers no longer quote a cloth bind- 
ing; in fabrikoid the 1952 set sells for 
$179.50 ($80 more than in 1948), in 
leather it is priced at $313.35 ($173.85 
more than in 1948). In the light of such 
increases The American Peoples Ency- 
clopedia, while still a useful work, can 
no longer be recommended as a moder- 
ately priced set for home use. 


Congressional Index. Chicago, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc. 1937. v.p. 
25cm. fabrikoid $50 per calendar 
year; no discount to libraries; price 
to schools and federal government 
agencies $45. 


The Congressional Index is a loose- 
leaf service which provides current in- 
formation on public measures pending 
in Congress. “All public bills and reso- 
lutions are listed and indexed, and 
their progress is followed from intro- 
duction to final disposition.” Reporting 
is factual and data are organized to pro- 
vide approach by subject, bill number, 
popular title, or author. “Private bills, 
being limited in scope and interest, are 
identified by bill number only.” 

The Congressional Index has been 
published by Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc. since 1937. The company 
also “publishes more than 150 Topical 
Law Reporters [sic] on tax and busi- 
ness regulatory subjects” and has been 
active in the field of law reporting since 
1913. A review of this service, covering 
the 80th Congress, 1947-48, appeared in 
Subscription Books Bulletin for July 
1947. Issues covering the 82nd Congress, 
1951-52, were examined for the purpose 
of this review. 

The service consists of eleven parts: 


Index to Bills and Resolutions, Mem- 
bers, Senate Bills, Senate Status Table, 
Senate Committees, House Bills, House 
Status Table, House Committees, En- 
actments, Treaties, and Week in Con- 
gress Report Letter. A new part giving 
the voting records of each member of 
Congress is to appear in the forthcom- 
ing edition which will cover the 83rd 
Congress. This new part will report 
weekly, by bill number and by member 
of Congress, all roll-call votes whether 
on passage, rule for consideration of the 
bill, adoption of amendment, recommit- 
tal or other parliamentary move. In- 
formation reported by member of Con- 
gress will include: vote for, vote 
against, and non-voting record on each 
measure for which a roll call is taken. 
Similar information on roll call votes is 
reported in the Congressional Quar- 
terly. The organization of the informa- 
tion in the Congressional Quarterly, 
however, is by broad subject and does 
not give the data in a single numerical 
list by bill number or in one alpha- 
betic list by member of Congress. 

The service is kept up to date by in- 
serts which are mailed via second class 
mail each Wednesday while Congress is 
in session. The “Week in Congress Re- 
port Letter,” which accompanies the 
sheets, summarizes outstanding legisla- 
tive actions for the week and gives fil- 
ing instructions for removal and inser- 
tion of sheets. A sturdy fabrikoid loose- 
leaf binder with locking device and 
clearly marked tab guides is provided 
for each Congress. The publishers state, 
“A new volume and contents will be 
furnished at no additional cost to li- 
braries annually upon request.” 

The “Index to Bills and Resolutions” 
provides separate alphabetical finding 
lists for subjects and authors with ref- 
erences to bill numbers. Bills pub- 
licized by the press and radio may be 
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quickly identified by consulting “Head- 
line Legislation,” a part of the Index. 
Active bills (those having received ac- 
tion beyond reference to Committee) 
are identified by asterisks preceding 
the bill number. Both the author and 
subject indexes are in two parts, i.e., 
the main index and the current index. 
Cumulations from the current index 
into the main index are made at irregu- 
lar intervals, determined by the num- 
ber of bills introduced. In the edition 
examined the pattern of cumulation 
appears to be after the current index 
grows to 20 or 25 pages. This system of 
indexing .involves searching in two 
alphabets for any material not com- 
pletely covered in the current section. 
This feature is characteristic of all sub- 
ject and author indexes and status ta- 
bles in other sections of the service. 
There is no final cumulation into one 
alphabet at the close of the Congress. 

Headings in the subject index are 
arranged alphabetically by broad sub- 
ject with subheadings and sub-subhead- 
ings indicating specific aspects of the 
subject. Bold face is used for the main 
headings with subheadings and sub- 
subheadings indented and in lower case. 

The use of broad subject headings 
with many indented subheadings, and 
the practice of using the official titles of 
laws and names of agencies as subheads 
instead of subject subdivisions, reduce 
the speed with which items can be 
located. Without scanning the entire 
list the searcher cannot be sure that all 
relevant items have been identified. 
For example, entries under Govern- 
ment Employees cover approximately 
five columns; listings under the sub- 
head retirement cover three-fourths of 
one column but do not include Fed- 
eral Civilian Retirement Administration 
which appears as a subheading under 
the main heading. 


Choice of subject headings and con- 
sistency in assigning them could be im- 
proved. For example, legislation deal- 
ing with the Federal executive branch 
may appear under: Agencies or Execu- 
tive Branch (Gov’t) with both entries 
indicating “see also departments by 
specific names.”’ A random check under 
names of specific agencies shows that 
Atomic Energy Commission, Federal 
Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and Veterans Administra- 
tion are main entries under the agency 
name; however, Civil Service Commis- 
sion appears only as a subhead under 
Government Employees; Federal Com- 
munications Commission appears only 
as a subhead under Communications; 
and National Labor Relations Board 
appears only as a subhead under Labor. 
Cross references from Civil Service, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and National Labor Relations Board 
facilitate location of information. 

More systematic cross referencing 
would expedite use of the index. For 
example: there is no see reference from 
federal-state relations to the heading 
Intergovernmental Relations; there is 
no see reference from medical care to 
the heading Health; Hospitals and Hos- 
pitalization refers the searcher to addi- 
tional listings under Health, but there 
is no see also reference from Health to 
Hospitals and Hospitalization. 

Public librarians will find the listings 
under the heading Days and Weeks 
useful in locating information on dates 
designated by Congressional action for 
special commemoration and celebration. 

The “Members of Congress” section 
provides an alphabetical list of senators 
and representatives, giving Washing- 
ton address, district represented, politi- 
cal affiliation, tenure of office, brief 
biographical statement, and member- 
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ship on standing committees. Changes 
in membership are regularly reported 
in this section which also includes a list 
of members by state. Since this infor- 
mation is also available in the Con- 
gressional Directory, timeliness in re- 
porting and continuous weekly revi- 
sion is the chief advantage of this por- 
tion of the service. 

Senate and House public bills and 
resolutions are listed numerically in 
separate sections. The following data 
are given: bill number, short headline 
title, name of introducer, date of intro- 
duction, committee to which referred 
and a brief statement of the content of 
the bill. This detail is not given for pri- 
vate measures, but bill numbers of 
private legislation appear in numerical 
sequence in order to show continuity. 
Similar information is available in the 
“History of Bills and Resolutions” sec- 
tion of the Congressional Record Index 
and the Digest of Public General Bills, 
prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress. Again, 
timeliness in reporting, manner of pres- 
entation and accessibility of informa- 
tion are the chief merits of this section. 

Senate and House status tables list 
public bills and resolutions on which 
action has been taken beyond referral 
to Committee, trace each step in the 
legislative progress of the measure, give 


dates of each action, and note dates on’ 


which hearings were held and dates on 
which hearings are available in printed 
form. Enactments are identified by stars 
preceding the bill number, and public 
law number and date of presidential 
approval are given. With the beginning 
of the second session of each Congress, 
details of the legislative history of bills 
passed during the first session appear 
in separate sections immediately fol- 
lowing the status tables of the House 
and Senate. As in the subject index sec- 


tion, the status tables appear in two 
sections, the main tables and current 
tables. There appears to be no regular 
pattern for cumulation, and search in 
both lists is necessary in order to lo- 
cate all action pertaining to a measure. 
The only comparable reference source 
on the status of legislation is the Cal- 
endars of the United States House of 
Representatives. However, the Calen- 
dars do not report hearings or note 
dates on which measures are sent to 
the President. While the “History of 
Bills and Resolutions” section of the 
Congressional Record Index reports 
similar information, it can not be con- 
sidered comparable since it does not 
give dates on which action is taken 
(citations are to pages in the Congres- 
sional Record) and since it has no sys- 
tem of current cumulation, except at 
the end of each session. Comparison 
with data reported in the Calendars 
indicates that Congressional Indezx is an 
accurate and authoritative source of in- 
formation. 

Senate and House Committee mem- 
bership lists follow the status tables of 
each branch of the Congress. Com- 
mittee assignments to both standing 
and special committees are listed and 
kept up to date as changes occur. Vary- 
ing styles of type are used to indicate 
political affiliation. 

Enactments are listed in a separate 
section by public law number. Bill num- 
ber, short title and date approved are 
given for each enactment. Separate sub- 
ject and author indexes for enactments 
are included in this section. 

The treaty section is arranged alpha- 
betically by treaty designation, i.e., Ex- 
ecutive A., Executive B., etc., for each 
session of Congress. Information given 
includes: headline title, brief state- 
ment of content, place and date of sig- 
nature, and a chronology of all Senate 
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action. This section provides a unique 
finding device and greatly facilitates 
search for information which is other- 
wise scattered and difficult to locate. 
The date on which treaties come into 
force is not included and would be a 
welcome addition. 

Since the Congressional Index was 
last reviewed, a number of improve- 
ments have been made. In the 80th 
Congress, 1947-48 edition, only legisla- 
tion of general interest was included. 
Beginning with the 8lst Congress, 
1949-50, the scope was broadened to 
include “all public bills and resolu- 
tions.” This change has greatly in- 
creased the usefulness of the service. 
In the edition reviewed, a separate 
“Author Index” accompanies the “Sub- 
ject Index.” Previously authors and 
subjects were included in a single al- 
phabet. This same separation of author 
and subject has also been made in the 
index to enactments. The use of bold 
face for main subject headings in the 
subject index and for headline titles of 
bills in the numerical lists is also a 
valuable improvement. The addition in 
the forthcoming edition of a new sec- 
tion on voting records previously men- 
tioned, will further increase the useful- 
ness of this service. 

The value of the Congressional Index 
lies in the accuracy, authenticity, speed, 
and accessibility of its reporting. It is 
recommended for any library which 
needs to keep in touch with current 
legislative developments. Public, col- 
lege, and university libraries which 
are government document depositories 
should find it helpful not only in an- 
swering reference inquiries, but also 
in reducing the amount of subject cata- 
loging and indexing work performed 
on the hearings and reports on legisla- 
tion covered by this index. 


Encyclopedia of American History. Edi- 
ted by Richard B. Morris. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, [cl953]. xv, 
776p. maps. 21.5cm. fabrikoid spine, 
buckram sides $6; to schools and 
libraries 4 discount. 


According to the Preface, “The aim 
of this Encyclopedia is to provide in a 
single handy volume the essential his- 
torical facts about American life and 
institutions. The organization is both 
chronological and topical. Dates, events, 
achievements, and persons stand out, 
but the text is designed to be read as 
a narrative.” 

Several years of intensive research 
by a staff of specialists went into the 
preparation of the Encyclopedia of 
American History. Editor Richard B. 
Morris is at present Professor of His- 
tory at Columbia University and is the 
author and editor of a number of his- 
torical works. In the preparation of the 
Encyclopedia, he was assisted by a 
panel of ten consultant editors, each 
eminent in his field with notable publi- 
cations to his credit. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, currently Harmsworth Profes- 
sor of American History at Oxford Uni- 
versity heads this panel. 

The volume is divided into three 
parts: I. Basic Chronology, II. Topical 
Chronology, III. Three Hundred Nota- 
ble Americans. The “Basic Chronology” 
presents the major political and mili- 
tary events in the history of the United 
States. Beginning with the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the New World, it pro- 
ceeds through the explorations, the 
English colonial period, the era of the 
American Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War and reconstruction, nineteenth 
century developments, the two world 
wars, and comes down to President 
Eisenhower’s pre-inauguration trip to 
Korea in December 1952. Emphasis is 
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upon national and major sectional prob- 
lems. “Events are arrayed in time se- 
quence, with annual coverage begin- 
ning with the year 1763. For purpose of 
clarity, however, as well as compres- 
sion, many subjects are arbitrarily 
treated under the year in which they 
came to national attention; but, where 
feasible, the entire story is told only 
once even though it may be necessary 
to spread the net over more than one 
year. For instance, the removal of the 
Federal government’s deposits from the 
2nd Bank of the U.S. is treated in 1833 
when it took place, but the censuring 
resolution of 1834 is thereunder in- 
cluded as well as the final expunging 
of that resolution in 1837.”—Preface. 
The “Topical Chronology” gives a 
wide range of information on the ex- 
pansion of the country, population and 
immigration, constitutional develop- 


ments, and our national economy in- 
cluding such subjects as agriculture, 
commerce, tariff, industry, public fi- 


nance, banking, business cycles and 
prices, and labor. Another large section 
on science and invention includes medi- 
cine and public health. The final section 
in the “Topical Chronology” is entitled 
Thought and Culture and includes re- 
ligion, education, literature, newspapers, 
and periodicals, the theater and motion 
pictures, fine arts and architecture and 
music. The section on American litera- 
ture is excellent, including lists of best 
sellers and discussions of important 
trends in various periods. The coverage 
is very comprehensive and information 
is specific. The chronological arrange- 
ment of material under each subject is 
an aid to the reader in tracing quickly 
such topics as major trends in bank- 
ing, national public finance, the devel- 
opment of libraries, and many other 
subjects. 


The third part, titled “Three Hun- 


dred Notable Americans” might well 
have been omitted as the list is very 
selective. For contemporary biographies 
Who’s Who in America gives far better 
coverage and for those of earlier dates 
there are many standard biographical 
dictionaries. There seem to be no fully 
acceptable criteria for inclusion. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson is included in the 
300 names while neither Amy Lowell 
nor Edna St. Vincent Millay appears 
there. Among the scientists such names 
as Benjamin Silliman, a leading Ameri- 
can scientist and founder of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, Louis Agassiz, 
James Dwight Dana, and Simon New- 
comb are not included although briefly 
identified elsewhere in the volume; 
Josiah Willard Gibbs, Asa Gray and 
Albert Abraham Michelson are _ in- 
cluded. 

Other features of the Encyclopedia of 
American History are a list of the Presi- 
dents and their cabinets, leading Su- 
preme Court decisions from 1793 to 
1952, Federal land laws and policy since 
1789, a chronological list of newspapers, 
periodicals, and editors from 1690 to 
the present day, 32 maps scattered 
throughout the text, and other lists 
and charts. 

The manner of presentation in the 
entire volume is most interesting and 
the narrative form gives added distinc- 
tion. The chronological arrangement 
and exactness of information are strong 
points of this work. Because of these 
features, events can be quickly iden- 
tified and placed in proper sequence, 
and much time can be saved in working 
out historical developments in various 
fields. 

As is necessary in any work with a 
chronological arrangement, the Ency- 
clopedia of American History has a 
good alphabetical subject index. There 
are no cross-references in the index, 
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but there are page references to related 
material in the text. For example, un- 
der 1910 Taft's Trust Policy there are 
references to Standard Oil Company 
Case and the American Tobacco Com- 
pany Case, both of which appear among 
the Leading Supreme Court Decisions. 
If a name in the text is included in the 
biographical section the reference is 
given, and for those persons not in- 
cluded in that section their dates are 
given following the name. 

The format of the Encyclopedia is 
good. The binding is red fabrikoid and 
black buckram. The paper is English 
finish with a basic weight of 50 pounds. 
The type is 8 point Baskerville. 

The chronological arrangement of the 
Encyclopedia of American History dis- 
tinguishes it from the usual dictionary 
of American history. Jameson’s Dic- 
tionary of United States History (Hist. 
Pub. Co., 1931) does have a 13-page 
chronology, but the main body of the 
work is alphabetical. Because of its 


necessarily condensed form, the Ency- 
clopedia will not take the place of the 
five-volume Dictionary of American 
History (Scribner, 1940) but it has 
more recent material on some subjects. 
The Encyclopedia of American History 


contains encyclopedic material, i.e., 
charts, lists, and the entire “Topical 
Chronology” section, not to be found 
in the one-volume New Dictionary of 
American History (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952) and as a consequence it 
meets the needs of more readers. 

As a one-volume reference work, the 
Encyclopedia of American History will 
undoubtedly become one of the stand- 
ard reference books in its field. It is 
authoritative, comprehensive, and well- 
organized. Its format is good, and its 
price, compared to similar works, is 
low. For these reasons, the Encyclo- 
pedia of American History is recom- 


mended for home use, and for public, 
school, and college libraries. 


Grolier Encyclopedia. 10v. New York, 
The Grolier Society, [cl1952]. illus. 
charts. 24.5cm. sturdite $89.50. 


The Grolier Encyclopedia is “de- 
signed primarily to meet the growing 
need for a comprehensive but conven- 
ient everyday encyclopedia. It enables 
the reader quickly to secure supple- 
mentary information on a wide selec- 
tion of thousands of subjects.” To judge 
from the encyclopedia, “reader” refers 
to the “general” reader who seeks in- 
formation of an unspecialized, non-tech- 
nical nature. It is the eighth issue of a 
work under continuous revision. The 
Grolier Encyclopedia was first pub- 
lished under this title in 1944 and re- 
viewed in Subscription Books Bulletin 
in July, 1946. Its forerunner was Dou- 
bleday’s Encyclopedia, which, as an 
American adaptation of the English 
Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclopedia 
(c1920, 1922), appeared in 1931 under 
the editorship of Arthur E. Bostwick, 
then librarian of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Public Library. Both of these encyclo- 
pedias were reviewed in Subscription 
Books Bulletin in April, 1931. Later re- 
views of Doubleday’s Encyclopedia ap- 
peared in July, 1932, and October, 1940. 
Following eight revised editions from 
1931 to 1941, Doubleday’s Encyclopedia 
was acquired by the Grolier Society, 
which issued a revised edition in eleven 
volumes in 1943. In the 1947 edition, the 
fourth by the Grolier Society, the elev- 
enth volume, an atlas and index, was 
eliminated. 

Since 1943 the work has undergone 
continuous revision. Kenneth D. Sult- 
zer is managing editor. Volume 1 con- 
tains a list of editors and contributors 
which numbers over 750, each identified 
by position and with subject responsi- 
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bility noted. Prominent names in the 
list include, for example, Paul M. Angle, 
Director of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety; William Beebe, Curator of Orni- 
thology, New York Zoological Society; 
William Green, President, American 
Federation of Labor; and Philip Mur- 
ray, President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

As measured by the average percent- 
age of the signed articles in the first 
one hundred entries in D, I, M, and U, 
approximately 11 per cent of the arti- 
cles are signed. 

Articles in the ten volumes of the 
1952 edition are arranged in broken 
alphabet form (A-AZY; B-CAM, etc.). 
In three cases, volumes 4-5, 8-9, 9-10, 
the letter division is inconvenient, e.g. 
D-FOO; FOO-HOM. Each volume is 
labeled with letters and volume num- 
ber. The volumes are paged separately 
with extensive additions of material 
given alphabetical letters following the 
page numbers. 

The short topic article is used in this 
encyclopedia although certain subjects 
have been given more extensive treat- 
ment. Many of the longer articles are 
given prominence on the page by head- 
ings which extend over more than one 
column. The longer articles are gen- 
erally scientific, historical, or sociologi- 
cal. Examples are Insects (7 columns); 
Iron and Steel (8); Aeroplane (8); Bac- 
teriology (9); Costume (6); Locomo- 
tive (12); Methodism (8); Negro (13); 
Paper and Paper Making (7); Photog- 
raphy (8); Relativity (5); and World 
War II (34 pages). 

Evidence of popular appeal may be 
found in the inclusion of brief passages 
of poetry containing familiar or per- 
sonal lines; old customs or laws; epi- 
taphs; pictorial charts; advice on eti- 
quette; official measurements for base- 
ball fields; diving and swimming forms; 


and facsimiles and texts of important 
documents. 

There is no evidence of the British 
bias noted in the 1946 review of the 
Grolier Encyclopedia (Subscription 
Books Bulletin, July 1946). According 
to a statement in promotional material, 
88 per cent of the editors and contribu- 
tors are American, and less than 5 per 
cent British. Topics selected for inclu- 
sion represent all times and all places 
in fair.proportion to general adult read- 
ing interests. Evidence of this may be 
found in the biographical articles which 
constitute about 28 per cent of the en- 
tries. British and American biographies 
are about evenly divided, French, Ital- 
ian, Ancient Roman, and German en- 
tries follow in number. 

The style used in the text is direct, 
non-technical, and factual. According 
to the Flesch formula, the vocabulary 
ranges from “standard” to “fairly dif- 
ficult.” A check on facts for authenticity 
exposes no major deficiencies on this 
score although, naturally, the number 
of facts is generally less than those pre- 
sented in larger works. There is still 
something to be desired as to up-to- 
dateness. United States census figures 
for 1940 are used, although the 1950 
figures for states were available in No- 
vember, 1950, and for cities in late 
1951. Population figures for Australia 
are given according to a 1946 estimate, 
although there was a census in 1947. 
There is no information under Eisen- 
hower, Dwight David more recent than 
1948, and no mention of his NATO post. 
There is no entry for North Atlantic 
Treaty or North Atlantic Treaty Or. 
ganization. College statistics are out-of- 
date. 

The index volume, formerly included 
with the set, was eliminated in 1947, 
and a system of cross references Set up 
to take its place. These cross references, 
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which serve to correlate related topics, 
sometimes appear as see or see also 
references in the note at the head of 
longer articles, sometimes as see ref- 
erences at the end of articles, and some- 
times as q.v. in the text, The system of 
cross references does not entirely take 
the place of the index. For example, the 
present edition of the set has neither 
entries nor cross references for the 
following topics: Nazi, Quisling, Haile 
Selassie, Pyralin—all of which were 
covered by the index in the 1945 edi- 
tion. There are instances of the lack of 
important cross references; e.g., there 
is no reference from Catholic Church to 
Roman Catholic Church, nor from Eng- 
land or United Kingdom to Britain, nor 
from Lincoln, Abraham to Lincoln’s 
Creed. Pronunciation, formerly given 
in the index, is not now indicated. 

Bibliographies follow almost all of 
the longer articles and some of the 
shorter ones. They include established 
classics and recent titles, some as late 
as 1950-51 (for Belgium, Korea, Cana- 
dian Art, United Nations) and most of 
them include titles of the 1940’s. In 
keeping with the purpose of the en- 
cyclopedia—that of reaching the gen- 
eral reader—the bibliographies refer 
largely to readable books that are not 
highly specialized. 

The choice of entries bears out the 
publisher’s statement that this is an 
encyclopedia for everyday use. The 
topics are those that the average adult 
would encounter in his reading or in 
his daily life. The following entries 
selected at random throughout the set 
indicate the general, non-technical na- 
ture of the work and its usefulness to 
the average reader: Appendicitis, Basic 
English, Drawing, Emmanuel Move- 
ment, Gasoline Engines, Handkerchief, 
Jewelry, Lamp, Nehru, Priest, Re- 
triever (dog), Snake Bite, Torpedo, 


Vatican, X-Ray, and Yawl. Topics in- 
cluded in Grolier from Food to Ford- 
ham that are not treated in such a pop- 
ular encyclopedia as Collier's are: 
Fools, Feast of; Foolscap; Foote, Mary 
Hallock; Foot Pound; Force Bill; Forced 
Loan; Forcible Feeding; Forcite; Ford; 
and Ford Industrial Schools. 

The Grolier Encyclopedia is generally 
pleasing in physical appearance. The 
illustrations are numerous (more than 
9000 according to the publishers) and 
varied in type and in size. Some are 
black and white halftones and engrav- 
ings; a few are color process halftones. 
Reproductions of paintings are identi- 
fied, with the location of the original 
indicated in italics beneath the cap- 
tion. The illustrations are well chosen. 
Though small in many cases, they are 
usually sufficiently clear to supplement 
textual information and to give aesthe- 
tic pleasure. Some (most of them re- 
productions of original works) are too 
dark and some are hazy. 

Maps, which before the 1947 edition 
were included in the eleventh volume, 
are now placed with the appropriate 
text. Many in this edition were spe- 
cially prepared for the articles they 
illustrate; others are reprints of maps 
copyrighted by industrial organizations 
or map publishers. Most of the maps 
are sketch maps and are clear and 
fairly detailed. They are largely politi- 
cal and economic but a few physical 
maps are given, for example, Andes, 
Apennines. Sketch maps accompany all 
articles on states and Canadian prov- 
inces and most of those on the conti- 
nents. Countries, however, are not con- 
sistentiy represented by maps. There 
are no maps for Russia, Denmark, Italy, 
and India although there is one for 
Egypt. 

Although small, the type is clear, suf- 
ficiently leaded, and easy to read, Entry 
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headings are in bold face type and are 
further highlighted by the use of a 
printer’s ornament. The three-column 
page is pleasing, but margins are too 
narrow to permit rebinding. Guide 
words indicate the first and last entry 
on each page. 

The books are Smyth sewn and stur- 
dily bound in blue morocco-grained 
sturdite with gold lettering. The paper 
is of good quality. The books open flat 
at any place. 

Because the Grolier Encyclopedia of- 
fers a wide range of subject coverage 
with topics well within the interest span 
of the average reader; because it offers 
authentic, readable, and readily located 
information; and because its price 
places the work within the purchasing 
range of families and libraries of lim- 
ited income, the Grolier Encyclopedia 
is recommended for home use where it 
is not possible to acquire the more ex- 
pensive works and for libraries which 
need an additional source of concise, 
factual information in readily usable 
form. 


The Homemaker’s Encyclopedia. Edited 
by Miriam B. Reichl. 12v. [New 
York], Homemaker’s Encyclopedia, 
Inc. [c1952]. illus. tables. diagrs. 
20.5cm. $3 per volume; $36 per set; 
special price to libraries: $2 per vol- 
ume; $20 per set of 12. 


“The Homemaker’s Encyclopedia is 
designed to furnish a time-and-money- 


saving, authoritative guide for the 
American homemaker.” Although called 
a set, this encyclopedia consists of twelve 
handbooks, each treating a subject im- 
portant to the homemaker: Housekeep- 
ing Made Simple, by Marjorie Roehl 
Kaschewski: The Hostess’s Complete 
Handbook, by Josephine Shaw; Food- 
Buying and Meal-Planning, by Barbara 
Halton Hallam; Etiquette for Every- 


body, Including The Bride’s Book, by 
Adelaide Shaw; Decorating Handbook, 
edited by Miriam B. Reichl; Home Re- 
pairs Simplified, by W. I. Jr. and Elea- 
nor Van der Poel; Needlecraft for the 
Home, by Eileen Franklin; Fashion 
Sewing on a Budget, edited by Miriam 
B. Reichl; Indoor and Outdoor Garden- 
ing, by Marie Read Smith; Hobbies for 
Everyone, edited by Miriam B. Reichl; 
How To Care for Children, by Dagmar 
Roberts; and Personal Beauty and 
Charm, by Nancy Daggett. Each of the 
authors is listed as being on the staff of 
the Homemaker’s Encyclopedia. 

The major emphasis of Food-Buying 
and Meal-Planning is on selection, stor- 
age, and preliminary preparation of 
foods, with tables and charts to aid the 
homemaker. Although basic methods 
of preparing certain foods are described, 
no actual recipes are given. The book 
is up to date enough to consider food- 
freezing in the home as well as the 
older methods of canning and preserv- 
ing. 

If The Hostess’s Complete Handbook 
is related to the volume on foods, it 
also has some relation to Etiquette for 
Everybody. Since the former empha- 
sizes entertaining in the home, it is con- 
cerned particularly with the hostess’s 
duties: invitations, table-setting, party- 
planning, etc. The latter develops the 
subject of etiquette as it is usually 
interpreted—manners in general, cor- 
respondence and forms of address, busi- 
ness etiquette, and proper usage at 
christenings, funerals and weddings. 

Personal Beauty and Charm again 
has a certain relation to etiquette, in 
that it discusses personal grooming and 
daily behavior. A 23-page illustrated, 
historical survey of fashion is included, 
as well as chapters on selection of ap- 
parel. 

Fashion Sewing on a Budget, an es- 
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pecially good choice for the beginner, 
is concerned primarily with dressmak- 
ing, once the preliminaries of stitches 
and thread are discussed. Choices of 
pattern, sewing on different types of 
fabric, fitting and finishing are all 
treated, with diagrams and photographic 
illustrations. 

In Needlecraft for the Home, sew- 
ing is considered as an aid to interior 
decorating. Again there are preliminary 
pages, with diagrams, discussing stitches 
and equipment in detail, followed by 
instructions for making slip-covers, 
draperies, etc. The volume also pro- 
vides information on the crafts of em- 
broidery, knitting, needlepoint, crochet- 
ing, and tatting, not only showing the 
stitches but also giving actual patterns 
for such objects as cross-stitch lunch- 
eon miats, crocheted pot-holders, knit 
bedspreads, and tatted doilies. 

Hobbies for Everyone is one of the 
few volumes which gives credit to out- 
side individuals or groups for source 
material. The hobbies are woodwork- 
ing, soap sculpture, photography, rug- 
making, papercraft, house plants, leath- 
ercraft, pets, stamp collecting, paint- 
ing, collecting dolls, weaving and cro- 
cheting; in some areas (e.g., rugmak- 
ing) the treatment is too brief to be of 
practical help. In the chapters on crafts 
are found descriptions of necessary 
tools, of processes for carrying out the 
project, and actual patterns or direc- 
tions. The chapter on crocheting is 
briefer than the one in Needlecraft for 
the Home. House plants are also treated 
briefly in Indoor and Outdoor Garden- 
ing. The person deeply interested in 
any one of these hobbies would prob- 
ably wish to go on to single titles de- 
voted entirely to the hobby concerned. 

Indoor and Outdoor Gardening is the 
volume in which lack of colored iilus- 
trations is particularly felt. Emphasis 


is on outdoor gardening, discussing 
soils, fertilizers, garden tools, flowers, 
shrubs, trees, vegetables, pests and dis- 
eases, and winter care. While the real 
garden enthusiast will need to supple- 
ment this text with others written in 
greater detail, basic information is pro- 
vided. 

The Decorating Handbook, which 
acknowledges dependence on outside 
sources, contains four glossaries: Dic- 
tionary of Furniture Terms, Dictionary 
of Furniture Woods, Dictionary of 
Furniture Fabrics, and Names of Furni- 
ture. It has a section on decorating 
solutions for particular rooms, balance, 
color and harmony, and includes the 
treatment of walls, floors, ceilings and 
windows and other decofating prob- 
lems. Information on furniture repair 
and refinishing relates particularly to 
antiques. 

More extensive information on re- 
finishing and repairing furniture is 
contained in Home Repairs Simplified. 
Going beyond the scope indicated by 
the title, this volume not only provides 
instructions for simple repairs to win- 
dow cords, electric cords and plugs, 
water faucets, etc., but also discusses 
“closing a house or apartment” and 
buying a house. 

Housekeeping Made Simple deals pri- 
marily with housecleaning and launder- 
ing problems. Detailed suggestions are 
given for the care and use of both 
mechanical and hand-operated equip- 
ment, as well as plans for arrangement 
of work space. Some of these plans 
might well have been included in the 
Decorating Handbook. 

How To Care for Children, by Dag- 
mar Roberts, is, as noted in the intro- 
duction written by Doris I. Byrne, Jus- 
tice of Court of Special Sessions, New 
York City, “a clear, practical and inter- 
esting discussion of the experiences the 
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average parent may encounter from 
pregnancy and the child’s first days 
through the early school years. It does 
not pretend to supplant the various 
excellent volumes on medical and psy- 
chological phases of childhood already 
available, but rather to supplement 
these books and the counsel of your 
own pediatrician.” 

The volumes are similarly arranged. 
Glossaries usually precede the first 
chapters. If a special glossary is needed, 
it is placed just before the subject to 
which it is related. Each cover has a 
colored photograph pasted on it, and 
each frontispiece is in color. The rest 
of the illustrations are black-and-white 
photographs, the source of which is 
given in the list of picture credits at 
the end of each volume. 

Even though the texts have been 
written by different authors, some of 
whom are not named, there is a uni- 
formity of tone calculated to appeal to 
the average reader. There are no bibli- 
ographies which might cite more com- 
prehensive or detailed works on the 
same subject. Each of the volumes, with 
the exception of Hobbies for Everyone 
contains its own index; there is, how- 
ever, no broad index to the entire set, 
although there is an occasional refer- 
ence from one volume to another, e.g., 
the chapter on paperhanging in Home 
Repairs Simplified refers to the Deco- 
rating Handbook for hints on choosing 
wallpaper. On the other hand, the user 
must discover for herself that there are 
no references from suggested menus in 
Food-Buying and Meal-Planning to 
those in The Hostess’s Complete Hand- 
book. In many cases, material is found 
in volumes where the user may not 
look for it (e.g., a table of caloric food 
values appears in Personal Beauty and 
Charm but not in Food-Buying and 
Meal-Planning). There is, therefore, a 


definite need for a comprehensive index 
or system of cross references. 

The type is clear, the paper of rea- 
sonably good quality, and the photo- 
graphs are well reproduced. However, 
the binding does not seem very sturdy 
for library use, and narrow inner mar- 
gins make rebinding difficult. 

The Homemaker’s Encyclopedia will 
probably be more useful as a work to 
be circulated than one to be kept in 
the reference department. It is recom- 
mended for the library which, to meet 
the popular demand for books on home- 
making, may wish to supplement its 
existing collection by purchasing single 
volumes or the complete set. 


The New Dictionary of American His- 
tory. By Michael Martin and Leonard 
Gelber. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary [cl1952]. vi, 695p. 23cm. cloth 
$10. 


This new one-volume dictionary of 
American history in its broadest sense 
contains some 4000 descriptive state- 
ments on materials of American history 
and approximately 1300 short biograph- 
ical entries. In the Preface the authors 
state they have “attempted to provide 
a ready reference source of the subject 
matter of American history. In keeping 
with contemporary thinking they have 
been careful to cover the significant 
developments in economics, finance and 
banking, labor relations, constitutional 
and administrative law, social welfare, 
literature, industry, science, religion, 
commerce, international relations, for- 
eign policy, education, and the arts, 
while. not eschewing the traditional 
political and military events,” which is, 
indeed, a large order for one volume. 
The work is made up of brief, accurate 
articles giving essential information 
only. There are no bibliographies and 
no pictures. 
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According to the authors “a work of 
this scope presents many serious prob- 
lems of selection and emphasis. . . . It 
was decided . . . to encompass a range 
of materials that would be useful and 
interesting to the student and lay 
reader alike.”—Preface. 

Unlike the six-volume Dictionary of 
American History, edited by James 
Truslow Adams, this volume contains 
many very short biographical sketches. 
They have “been restricted, in the main 
to those prominent personalities who, 
in the authors’ opinion, have most nota- 
bly distinguished themselves.”—Pref- 
ace. The basis of selection has been ex- 
tremely broad, including persons from 
all fields of endeavor as entries for the 
following persons show: Melvil Dewey, 
Frederic Remington, Amy Lowell, 
Charles Goodyear, Israel Putnam, Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins, Dwight David 
Eisenhower, Sergei Alexandrovitch 
Koussevitzky, and Henry Fairfield Os- 
born. The biographies are similar in 
length and coverage to those in the 
Webster’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Most biographies of contemporary 
people are comparatively up to date. 
Eisenhower’s biography mentions his 
nomination by the Republican Party in 
1952. Douglas MacArthur is listed as 
the keynoter of the Republican Nomi- 
nating Convention (July, 1952). The 
latest information given for General 
George Catlett Marshall, however, is 
his appointment as “Secretary of De- 
fense (1950-51).” There is no entry for 
Robert A. Lovett, who succeeded him, 
Sept. 12, 1951. The entry on Carl Sand- 
burg mentions his receipt of the gold 
medal of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters ... May, 1952, but the 
latest date given for Ernest Heming- 
way is 1940, the publication date of For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. 

The subject entries are not as numer- 


ous as in either the six-volume Dic- 
tionary of American History or Jame- 
son’s one-volume Dictionary of United 
States History. The articles are longer 
and more comprehensive in Dictionary 
of American History, while in Jameson, 
many of the entries are shorter. Taking 
the letter “T” as an example the Dic- 
tionary of American History has 281 
entries on 112 pages, Jameson, 228 en- 
tries on 22 pages, while the New Dic- 
tionary of American History has 146 en- 
tries on 30 pages. The latter number 
includes 47 biographical sketches and 
89 subject entries. In comparison, Jame- 
son has 123 biographical sketches and 
105 subject entries. Cross references are 
not included in this count. 

The range of subjects is wide, from 
Christopher Columbus to the Kefauver 
investigations and from Baseball to the 
Sister Kenny Foundation. As far as 
can be ascertained in a work of this 
nature, the coverage appears to be 
adequate for all periods. Recent ma- 
terial is well represented, with entries, 
for example, under Television, Tideland 
Oil Dispute, Un-American Activities 
Committee and others. The free use 
made of catchwords, phrases, and popu- 
lar names of laws and titles such as 
Railroad Retirement Act, Pet Banks, 
One-third of a nation ill housed, ill 
clad, ill nourished, and midnight judges, 
facilitates locating material difficult to 
find in a general encyclopedia. 

In a work of this nature, in which the 
question of selection is important, there 
are bound to be omissions, some inten- 
tional and some not. There is an entry 
under Hollywood but not Los Angeles, 
one under Detroit but not Baltimore or 
Cleveland. References are made to an 
article, the Department of Defense, un- 
der both Army, Department of and Na- 
tional Security Act, but no entry ap- 
pears under either Defense, Depart- 
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ment of, or Department of Defense. 

There are evidences of careless edit- 
ing or compilation. No reference is 
made from department store to chain 
stores (and vice versa) although the 
J.C. Penney stores are mentioned under 
department store as a chain. The De- 
troit article reference to Territory is 
rnisleading in that the word is used in 
a general sense in the Detroit entry, 
but in the entry for Territory, the defi- 
nition concerns only a specific, limited 
sense. Great Depression is not cross- 
referenced under Panics or depressions. 

The entries are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, letter by letter. As explained in 
the Preface, “Words or phrases, within 
the text in small capital letters, indi- 
cate that they appear as separate arti- 
cles elsewhere in the volume. The 
names of familiar institutions, univer- 
sities, museums, libraries and the like, 
however, have not been thus cross- 
referenced, but are included as sepa- 
rate entries.” Other types of cross ref- 
erences liberally used throughout the 
work are the usual separate entry see 
references and see also references at 
the ends of articles. 

The text is set in double columns and 
the general make-up is good. The book 
is well bound in cloth and the paper 
is satisfactory. 

It is recommended for libraries and 
individuals who cannot afford the more 
comprehensive Dictionary of American 
History and do not have sufficient bio- 
graphical material. 


The Volume Library: An Encyclopedia 
of Practical and Cultural Information. 
New York, Educators Association, 
Inc., [c1911-1952.] 2424p. illus. maps. 
29cm. Regular editions: green fabri- 
koid $23.95; red buckram $21.95; de- 
luxe editions: Bible paper, black and 
gold fabrikoid, semiflexible $27.95; 


brown handcraft fabrikoid, semiflex- 
ible $25.95. 


The 1929, 1939, and 1944 editions of 
The Volume Library were reviewed in 
the Subscription Books Bulletin in Jan- 
uary 1930, July 1939, and July 1945, 
respectively. The April 1934 Bulletin 
carried a short statement regarding the 
1932 edition. The 1952 and 1944 edi- 
tions were compared for this review. 

According to the Editorial Preface, 
The Volume Library has a “combina- 
tion of the values first of a dictionary 
and second of a cyclopedia or a series 
of textbooks.” The selecting of material 
is “limited for the most part to topics 
met in the curriculum of American 
grammar schools and high schools.” The 
work is designed also to “help make 
better American citizens . . . of those 
with little or no schooling who are try- 
ing to get an education.” The book is 
adapted to this purpose, since most of 
the articles are of a general nature, the 
coverage is probably as comprehensive 
as can be expected in a single volume, 
and the style on the whole is simple. 

Of the 110 names in the present list 
of Editors and Contributors 29 are new, 
and 26 in the 1944 edition were dropped. 
A large proportion are faculty mem- 
bers of colleges and universities. From 
a check of many of the names with var- 
ious biographical works, it appears that 
only living contributors are now in- 
cluded. In many instances information 
about contributors has been brought up 
to date regarding change of position 
and writings. Articles in the text are 
not signed. 

As in earlier editions, the volume is 
“Topically Arranged for Ready Ref- 
erence and Home Study” under 16 main 
sections, such as Education, Literature, 
Geography, History, Science, Industry 
and Trade, Multiplex Dictionary, Use- 
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ful Miscellany, Atlas, etc. Each section 
(except Biography, Dictionary, and 
Atlas) is divided into subtopics and 
contains a bibliography. Besides de- 
scriptive and expository material, many 
outlines, tables, and special dictionaries 
are included, e.g., Parallel Outlines of 
World Literature, Tables of Rulers, 
Table of Chemical Elements, Diction- 
ary of Abbreviations, Zoological Dic- 
tionary. An Analytical Index completes 
the volume. 

Much new material has been in- 
serted; in most instances, where neces- 
sary, information has been brought up 
to date. In order to make space for new 
material, older material has been omit- 
ted or condensed to keep virtually the 
same layout throughout the work; how- 
ever, pages 712A and B and pages 767a 
[sic] and b [sic] are new insertions, 
and the Index covers two additional 
pages. 

Among new subjects for which there 
are longer articles are The Atomic 
Bomb (one page) and United Nations 


(two pages) inserted in the middle of 
the subtopic “History of the United 
States.” Among the longer revisions 
are the articles Invisible Radiation and 
Labor Organizations. 


Under English Literature several 
death dates have been added, and 
nearly a column on recent English 
literature, dealing with twentieth cen- 
tury authors. Other writers equally 
important, however, are omitted en- 
tirely (e.g., Victoria Sackville-West 
and Rebecca West), or information con- 
cerning them has been much shortened. 
The same method has been used in re- 
vising the articles on the literatures of 
other countries. 

Information concerning government, 
population figures, and resources has 
been brought up to date in the “Geo- 
graphical Dictionary” and considerable 


new material added, again by shorten- 
ing or omitting older articles. Under 
“History of England” the article titled 
Since 1918 in the 1944 edition and now 
titled After World War I, has been en- 
tirely rewritten, and now includes Eliz- 
abeth’s accession to the throne and 
mention of the troubles in Egypt, Iran, 
and Malaya. 

In the section “Physiology and Hy- 
giene,” information on the control, pre- 
vention, and treatment of communica- 
ble diseases, tables of calories, proteins, 
vitamins, and the article on vitamins 
are modernized and enlarged. Material 
on United States administrative agen- 
cies has been rewritten, and govern- 
mental changes in other countries have 
been noted. A number of new terms in 
the “Governmental and Legal Diction- 
ary” and new items in the “Historical 
Dictionary” have been added. 

The article Old-Age and Survivor In- 
surance, although rewritten, does not 
include the newer revisions of the act 
of 1950. 

The “Biographical Dictionary” con- 
tains approximately sixty new entries; 
death dates have been added where re- 
quired; and more recent information 
has been added to other biographies. 
Wherever additions were made biogra- 
phees in the earlier edition were omit- 
ted or information was shortened. 

The authority for data included in 
“Industrial Statistics” is given as the 
U.S. Government’s Mineral’s Yearbook 
[sic], issued in 1952, giving production 
for 1949, the Statesman’s Year-Book, 
1951, and 1951 pamphlets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In the “Atlas” political subdivisions 
have been brought up to date on the 
maps of the world, Europe, and Asia. 
Population figures given in the margins 
are usually not dated but seem to be 
those of the 1950 census for the United 
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States; for many other countries they 
are not up to date, even though the 
more recent figures are given in the 
“Geographical Dictionary.” Except for 
the fact that in many of the United 
States state maps the blue county lines 
are badly out of register, the maps are 
clear and easy to use. 

Bibliographies, all of which have 
been completely revised, contain for 
the most part books published in the 
later 1940’s, with some as late as 1950. 
The age level of reading is indicated 
after each title. On the whole, the selec- 
tions are well suited to young people 
of school age and to the general reader 
who is not looking for a profound work. 

In certain sections of the volume 
more revision is needed. In the subtopic 
“Choosing a Career,” for example, the 
entire Survey of Occupations and Pro- 
fessions, covering 45 fields, is identical 
with that of the 1944 edition with three 
exceptions: the division Psychiatry un- 
der Medicine and the article Music 


have been rewritten, and the first half 
of the old article Radio has been re- 
written under the new heading Radio 


and Television. Social Service deals 
solely with the social settlement as 
though this were the only type of social 
service; public welfare, psychiatric and 
medical social welfare are not men- 
tioned. Teaching still contains several 
references to normal school training. 
Library Work is made to appear a 
wholly ro:.tine and strenuous occupa- 
tion with little mental stimulation; 
none of the compensations are pointed 
out. The “Manual of Classified Ques- 
tions” is reprinted in its entirety from 
the 1944 edition, retaining the old page 
references, although in many instances 
they are not applicable to the 1952 edi- 
tion. For example, the page reference 
for the answer to the question, “What 
were the main economic measures of 


the New Deal?” takes the reader to a 
full page illustration of operations in a 
telegraph company. 

In view of the fact that approximately 
one-half of the book, much of it of an 
historical nature, is identical with the 
same material in the 1944 edition, it 
would seem that the statement in the 
Editorial Preface, “. the present 
issue is an entirely new work—every 
word has been rewritten, every part of 
the book replanned and remodeled, 
every single page reset and printed 
from new plates,” should have been 
modified. It is understandable that his- 
torical material frequently does not 
need to be rewritten, in which case a 
statement that the material had been 
reviewed is preferable to the one made 
in this instance. 

The Analytical Index, which “at- 
tempts to list each reference under the 
several different headings to which one 
might naturally turn,” is very detailed, 
including entries for many items that 
are barely mentioned in the text. Pro- 
nunciation is given for the more diffi- 
cult personal and geographical names; 
references to tables, charts, maps, illus- 
trations, biographies, etc. are so indi- 
cated; and titles of books, poems, sing- 
ing games, publications, operas, and 
works of art are italicized. There are 
occasional alternate spellings of names, 
with entries under both spellings. In 
the case of Gothenburg, or Géteborg, 
references under both entries are the 
same. The policy as to the use of old 
or new names for places seems incon- 
sistent. For example, there is no entry 
or cross reference in the index under 
Eire, and no alternative name in the 
entry for Ireland. (The entry heading 
in the text is, however, Ireland or 
Eire.) On the other hand, there are 
cross references from Iraq to Mesopo- 
tamia and from Mesopotamia to Iraq. 
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Although the entire Index has been 
reset, it has not been sufficiently re- 
vised, and is quite inadequate. Many 
references to information in the older 
edition but no longer in the new are 
still included. A check reveals many 
instances of this type of error. Much of 
the new material in the 1952 edition is 
not indexed at all; and at least 30 other 
references are inaccurate, probably be- 
cause of the shifting of articles in the 
body of the book when new material 
was added. Because of the topical ar- 
rangement of the book and the fact 
that the same subject may be included 
under several topics, use of the Index 
is mandatory. Therefore, it is ex- 
tremely important that the index of 
such a work be accurate in every re- 
spect. The inadequacy of the Index in 
The Volume Library nullifies many of 
the good points of the entire work. 

Cross references in the body of the 
work were noted only in the several 
“dictionaries” (Biographical Diction- 


ary; Dictionary of Mythology, Legend, 
Folklore, etc.), where they refer to an 
entry within that dictionary. All are 
see references. Further cross references 


are presumably unnecessary in the 
body of the work because of the nature 
of the Analytical Index with its listing 
of a subject under several different 
headings and the inclusion of related 
subjects under broad classifications. 
Cross references in the Index are 
given as see references although they 
are chiefly see also references. In some 
cases page references are duplicated 
under several entries for the same sub- 
ject; e.g., Henry, O., with five page ref- 
erences and no see reference, and Por- 
ter, William, with two page references 
(both included among the five under 
Henry, O.) followed by see Henry, O. 
Each of the entries Porcelain, Ceramics, 
and Pottery have after the page refer- 


ences a see reference to the other two 
headings; there are a number of dupli- 
cations among the page references. In 
order to locate all the material on a 
subject, it is therefore necessary to con- 
sult the Analytical Index under every 
possible entry for the subject. 

While several errors have been cor- 
rected in the 1952 edition, others were 
left unchanged. For example, the arti- 
cle Mumps has been moved to its cor- 
rect alphabetical place, but Karl Gold- 
mark’s opera Die KGénigin von Saba is 
still misspelled as Die Kénigin von 
Gaba. 

In format the book is pleasing. Print 
is clear with three columns to a page; 
the paper is of good quality; the bind- 
ing seems sturdy, and illustrations are 
well placed. Black and white plates are 
excellent, but the ten color plates have 
suffered in the reprinting; they are 
much paler than those of the 1944 edi- 
tion. Some illustrations in the text have 
been improved, although others are 
very poorly reproduced. In some cases 
new illustrations, more modern and 
better printed, replace older ones. 

In spite of its limitations, The Volume 
Library contains much general informa- 
tion. The Volume Library may be use- 
ful in the home where the cost of a 
multi-volume encyclopedia would be 
prohibitive. Attention should be called 
to the fact that there are other good 
one-volume encyclopedias at approxi- 
mately the same price, however. The 
Lincoln Library, also arranged by 
large subject fields and a more satis- 
factory reference tool, was reviewed in 
the Subscription Books Bulletin, Oc- 
tober 1950. The Columbia Encyclopedia, 
strictly a ready-reference work, was re- 
viewed in the July 1951 issue of the 
Subscription Books Bulletin. The Vol- 
ume Library is not recommended for 
libraries. 
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Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language. College ed. 
Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 
1953. 1724p. 26cm. buckram $5; 
thumb-indexed $6; to schools and 
libraries, 30 per cent discount. 


This work is basically the same 
abridged dictionary published in 1951 
as Webster’s New World Dictionary of 
the American Language, encyclopedic 
edition, and reviewed in Subscription 
Books Bulletin for April 1952. That 
edition was published in two volumes, 
included over 300 pages of appended 
encyclopedic material, and was priced 
at $22.50. The present edition omits al- 
most all the appended encyclopedic 
material, is published in one thin-paper 
volume, and is priced in line with 
standard desk dictionaries. 

The staff of some 100 editors, con- 
tributors, and consultants listed in the 
front of the present edition is, with a 
few minor exceptions, that listed in 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, en- 
cyclopedic edition, as having been at 
work since 1941 producing that dic- 
tionary “from an American point of 
view and primarily for American users 
of the English language.” According to 
the Foreword, Webster’s New World 
Dictionary is “neither an abridgment 
nor a revision of some earlier work. It 
is a new dictionary in which every 
definition has been written afresh in 
the simplest language consistent with 
accuracy and fullness.” The general 
editors are Joseph H. Friend and David 
Guralnik. The former has been since 
1948 on the staff of Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University. The ety- 
mological editor is Harold E. Whitehall, 
since 1949 Professor of English and 
Chairman of Linguistics at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Webster's New World Dictionary is a 


publication of the World Publishing 
Company, whose dictionaries have no 
connection with those of similar title 
published by the G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany. 

According to the publisher's state- 
ment, each of the two editions of the 
New World Dictionary contains over 
142,000 vocabulary entries as compared 
to 125,000 in the American College Dic- 
tionary (Random House, 1947), to the 
same number in Webster's New Col- 
legiate Dictionary (G. & C. Merriam, 
1949) and to 145,000 in Funk & Wag- 
nalls’ New College Standard Diction- 
ary (Funk & Wagnalls, 1947). The basis 
for selection of vocabulary entries was 
the “frequency of occurrence in con- 
temporary usage and in readings gen- 
erally required of college and univer- 
sity students.” 

In the New World Dictionary, all en- 
tries including vocabulary words, place 
names, names of prominent individ- 
uals, legendary, Biblical, and classical 
names, common given names, legal and 
commercial terms, foreign words and 
phrases, abbreviations, titles of well- 
known literary and musical composi- 
tions are in one single alphabetical list, 
with entry word or words in boldface 
type. This is similar to the arrangement 
followed in the American College Dic- 
tionary. 

Information concerning each vocabu- 
lary entry includes the following: pro- 
nunciation, parts of speech, inflected 
forms, etymology, one or more defini- 
tions, variant spellings, synonyms and 
antonyms. Pronunciation is shown by 
diacritical marks and respelling im- 
mediately after the entry word. The 
pronunciations generally given are 
those, so the editors state, of the Cen- 
tral variety of General American Eng- 
lish, ie. the speech of the Central area 
of the United States, since this with 
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minor modifications is the speech of 80 
per cent of the population. Many vari- 
ant pronunciations are also included. 
An abbreviated key to the pronuncia- 
tion symbols appears at the bottom of 
each right-hand page and full keys to 
pronunciation may be found on the 
heavy front end paper and in the Guide 
to the Dictionary at the beginning of 
the volume. 

Parts of speech follow in boldface 
type as well as alternative spellings 
and abbreviated forms. A separate en- 
try is also usually made for alternative 
spellings, as in the case of gray which 
is entered and defined under that form 
and also under the British grey where 
it is merely identified. Similar separate 
entries for abbreviations are often 
found, although the practice is not as 
consistent in the college as in the en- 
cyclopedic edition. Plurals are spelled 
out in cases of irregularity, as are irreg- 
ularly inflected verbs, etc. 

Etymologies play a considerable part 
in the New World Dictionary. Details 
of derivation and usage follow the pro- 
nunciation and parts of speech. Empha- 
sis has been placed on relating the ety- 
mologies to the definitions in such a 
way as to show the “ ‘semantic flow’ 
of the word—its evolution from earlier 
forms and its sense development—as 
well as its kinship to other words in 
English and related languages.” This 
policy is shown very simply in the defi- 
nition of the word cliché, in which the 
first definition relates to a stereotype 
printing plate while the second gives 
the more common meaning of a trite 
expression or idea. Similarly, the first 
definition given for the word belfry re- 
lates to the movable tower used in 
ancient warfare, progressing in the sec- 
ond definition to any tower. The com- 
mon meanings of bell tower and the 
part of a tower holding the bell, or 


bells, are given in the third and fourth 
definitions. Thus, “semantic order from 
the etymology through the most recent 
sense of a word has been the guiding 
principle determining the order of 
senses within any given entry.” Use 
of a word in special fields, clearly indi- 
cated by italicized labels (e.g., in anat- 
omy; in mathematics), follows the gen- 
eral definitions. 

Whereas in the encyclopedic edition 
of the New World Dictionary synonyms 
and antonyms appear in a separate ap- 
pended section, in the 1953 college edi- 
tion they have been incorporated in 
the main vocabulary. Through defini- 
tion and example, attention is paid to 
finer shades of meaning, as, for in- 
stance, “grant,” “present,” “donate,” 
“bestow,” “confer,” under the entry 
give. 

Simplicity in definition is a distin- 
guishing mark of the New World Dic- 
tionary. The following are examples 
of the generally informal, conversa- 
tional style: 

corpus delicti...1. the facts constitut- 

ing or proving a crime: the corpus 
delicti in a murder case is not the 
body of the victim but the fact that 
death has occurred and that it is 
the result of murder. 2. loosely, 
the body of the victim in a murder 
case. 

fox ...1. any of a group of small, wild, 

flesh-eating animals of the dog fam- 
ily, with bushy tails and, com- 
monly, reddish-brown fur: the fox 
is conventionally thought of as sly 
and crafty. 

Among the new words found in the 
dictionary are cybernetics, cyclotron, 
geriatrics, Dacron, feather bedding, por- 
tal-to-portal pay, terramycin, spaceman, 
serigraphy, napalm. On the whole, new 
terms seem well represented although 
there are some omissions, such as sonar, 
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science fiction, air lift. A check of re- 
cent terminology of three scientific and 
technical fields—medicine, aviation, nu- 
clear physics—revealed good coverage. 
An especially strong feature of the dic- 
tionary is the inclusion of many Ameri- 
can idiomatic, colloquial, and slang 
terms (e.g. get under one’s skin, taxi 
dancer, public enemy, big talk, tear- 
jerker, bite the dust). All are defined 
clearly and are easily located under the 
key word. In the present college edi- 
tion such recent terms as wetback, fly- 
ing saucers, gook, and hot rod have been 
added. Also entered and identified are a 
large number of abbreviations for 
prominent governmental agencies and 
other organizations as, for instance, 
“FBI, F.B.I., Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation.” In a list of 107 such symbols in 
common use, New World Dictionary 
lists 34. SHAPE, WAF, USAF, and 
WHO are among the more _ ob- 
vious omissions, although NATO and 
UNESCO are included. 

There appears to be broad coverage 
in geographical, classical, and biograph- 
ical names although no indication of 
the basis of selection is given other 
than the general one of “frequency in 
contemporary usage and reading... .” 
Population figures are given in round 
numbers to the closest thousand, based, 
in general, on 1950 census figures. 
There are, however, some exceptions, 
as, for example, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis. Likewise, lack of re- 
vision is evident in that undated popu- 
lation figures for Canadian cities ap- 
pear to be those of the 1941 census 
rather than either the 1943 prairie 
provinces or 1951 total census. This is 
in contradiction to the statement in the 
Foreword that only the “latest official 
counts and estimates were considered 
reliable.” 

In contemporary biographical names 


the New World Dictionary was checked 
against a selected list of 30 interna- 
tional figures in the news in 1951 and 
still prominent today. Fourteen of the 
thirty were found. One, Baudouin I of 
Belgium, was new in the present edi- 
tion. Death dates for 1952 seem to be 
consistently given as in the case of 
John Dewey, Philip Murray, William 
Green, Sir Stafford Cripps, Elizabeth 
(Nurse) Kenny. Recent events such as 
the 1952 abdication of Farouk I and the 
1953 inauguration of Dwight Eisen- 
hower are recorded in their entries. 
However, although the terminal date of 
1952 for Sir Harold Rupert Alexander’s 
governor-generalship of Canada _ is 
noted, no entry is found for his succes- 
sor, Vincent Massey. Similarly, no en- 
tries were found for Walter Reuther 
or Matthew Ridgway. 

There are many small but clear illus- 
trations in black and white. As in the 
American College Dictionary, captions 
are used with the illustrations to sup- 
plement the definitions as, for instance, 
“ermine (15 in. long).” There are also 
more than one hundred small but clear 
spot-maps showing the geographical lo- 
cation of places, both contemporary and 
historical, such as Firth of Forth and 
Ancient Greece. 

Prefatory material includes a helpful 
guide to the use of the dictionary (6 
pages) and an historical review, “The 
English Language,” by Harold White- 
hall (20 pages). The appendices include 
Colleges and Universities of the United 
States, arranged alphabetically by state 
(14 pages); Forms of Address (3 
pages); Tables of Weights and Meas- 
ures (2 pages); Special Signs and Sym- 
bols (3 pages). 

In format this edition of the New 
World Dictionary is good. Bound in dark 
red buckram, it has its title in gold on 
the spine and again embossed on the 
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cover of the book. The two-column 
page is attractive in appearance and 
easily read. The type used is 7 point. 
Because of its slightly larger page and 
because of the thin Bible-weight paper 
used, the New World Dictionary, col- 
lege edition, is relatively of the same 
size as other desk dictionaries despite 
its some three hundred more pages. 
Inner margins, however, seem some- 
what narrow. 

Because of its stress on American 
usage and its inclusion of a great num- 
ber of idiomatic, slang, and colloquial 
terms, and because of its generally 
clear, informal definitions, Webster’s 
New World Dictionary, college edition, 
is recommended as an inexpensive, use- 
ful, one-volume desk dictionary for 
libraries and for home use. 


Notes 


Standard International Encyclopedia, 
published by the Standard Interna- 
tional Library, Inc., 17 Smith Street, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


The Subscription Books Committee 
has received a number of inquiries 
from subscribers regarding this ency- 
clopedia. It has been widely promoted 
by advertisements offering it on a “get- 
acquainted” plan which presents vol- 
ume 1 free, and the remainder of the 
set, volumes 2-20, a volume a week at 
the rate of $1.49 plus 1lc postage for 


each, a total cost of $30.40 for the set. 

In reply to a request for review 
copies, the editor stated that copies 
would not be available until the set 
had been completed “around Novem- 
ber.” The Committee hopes to review 
it as soon as sets are available. 

An examination of volume one of the 
set discloses that the content, photo- 
graphs, and illustrations of a notice- 
able number of articles on the same 
subject are, for all practical purposes, 
identical to those contained in the first 
volume of World Scope Encyclopedia, 
published by the Universal Guild, Inc. 
According to statements in both works, 
both encyclopedias are based on The 
Progressive Reference Library, copy- 
righted in 1939. World Scope has been 
copyrighted from 1945 to 1952. The 
1948 edition of World Scope Encyclo- 
pedia was reviewed in Subscription 
Books Bulletin, October 1948. 


The present issue completes volume 
24 of the Subscription Books Bulletin, 
and contains a cumulated index to the 
titles of books which have been re- 
viewed in the last four volumes, 21 to 
24. For those libraries wishing to bind 
these four volumes together, a title 
page is provided in this Bulletin. 

In 1954 a new series of volumes and 
cumulated indexes will begin. The in- 
dex included in this issue will not be 
cumulated further. 








IMPORTANT CHANGE 


4 be blanket authority previously given to publishers to reprint in full Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin reviews of their own publications is now withdrawn. 
Permission to quote any review in full or in part must be obtained from the 
Publishing Department of the American Library Association. Permission to quote 
a review in full will be granted only to the publisher of the work reviewed. 
Publishers of books or sets recommended herein, wishing to refer to the Sub- 
scription Books Committee’s appraisal of their work, should avoid. such state- 
ments as “Recommended (or endorsed) by the A.L.A.” Such a statement falsely 
implies action on the part of the Association. 
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